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Physiognomical Study of Character as Seen in (a) 
The Handshake; (b) The Hair. 


By Jesstr ALLEN FOWLER. 


THE HANDSHAKE. 

As our last article was on the form 
and character of the hand, we will 
now consider the subject of hand- 
shaking, and see whether there is any 
significance in the different modes of 
shaking hands. 

Emerson says: “The visible car- 
riage or action of the. individual as 
resulting from his organization and 
his will combined, we call manners. 
What are they but thoughts entering 
the hands and feet and controlling the 
movements of the body, the speech, 
and the behavior.” 

It is proverbial that “actions speak 
louder than words.” Therefore it is 
logical to suppose that a single act 
like shaking hands may be character- 
istic of the person. 

It has been our experience to shake 
hands with a great variety of people 
who have indicated to us many at- 
tributes of mind without knowing 
that they have done so. We recall, 





therefore, some of the following 
kinds of handshake :— 

(1) The Hearty Grasp; (2) the 
Soft, Lax Grasp; (3) the Cold and 
Clammy Grasp; (4) the Vigorous, 
Human Grasp; (5) the Aristocratic 
Grasp; (6) the Refined and Genteel 
Grasp; (7) the Crushing Grasp; (8) 
the Formal Grasp; (9) The Warm- 
hearted Grasp; and (10) the Swing 
or Sledge Hammer Handshake. 

THE HEARTY GRASP. 

The Hearty Grasp indicates 
warmth, ardor, executiveness and 
strength of character, and a corre- 
spondence of head that shows width 
in diameter from ear to ear; while 
the person with such a breadth of 
head manifests great general activity 
of mind and strength of purpose. 
Such persons are generally among 
those who do something, who accom- 
plish great feats of valer or intellec- 
tual prowess; they turn corners, and 
smooth out angles, and show people 
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what can be accomplished with en- 
ergy and determination of mind. 
Such men are easily recognized in 
public life, such as Lincoln, Roose- 
velt, and Hughes. 


THE SOFT, LAX GRASP. 


The Soft, Lax shake of the hand is 
the opposite of the one just men- 


tioned, and indicates the characteris-. 


tics of a half and half, luke warm, 
and insincere individual who does not 
know his or her own mind, or at least, 
has very little mind to express. There 
is no substantial interest in the person 
without there being any effort to 
change conditions or environments. 
Accompanying such a character we 
find a narrow head above the ears, 
and there is a coresponding lack of 
ambition. in such an individual. The 
tide of events may rise or fall around 
such a person, and he or she will not 
try to stay their course. There is 
practically no energy manifested by 
such individuals, and consequently 
there is very little ‘accomplished. 


THE COLD AND CLAMMY GRASP. 


When you shake hands with a per- 
son who gives you a cold, clammy, 
lifeless shake, you naturally think of 
a hospital, infirmary, or tomb. Per- 
sons who think that it is a good sign 
to have soft, wet and cold hands, 
make a great mistake, for such indi- 
cations only show that they are evi- 
dences of sickness and disease, a fee- 


A VIGOROUS GRASP. 
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A SOFT GRASP. 


ble pulse, and poor circulation. Such 
persons are not well, and they need 
to get into a healthy mode of life in 
order to bring about a balance of 
power. The cold handshake accom- 
panies a form of head that is lacking 
in sympathy; hence Benevolence will 
be small, and the social faculties un- 
developed. The head will therefore 
be short posteriorly, behind the ears, 
and the top of the head will slant 
forward where the organ of Sympa- 
thy and Warm-heartedness is located. 


THE VIGOROUS, HUMAN GRASP. 


The Vigorous, Human Handshake 
shows that the person is alive from 
head to foot. Such a person generally 
gives the palm of the hand, and the 
thumb of one individual locks itself 
into the thumb of the other person in 
a hearty, manly, humane way. This 
style of handshake indicates more 
than is shown in‘’the Hearty Grasp, 
for this individual has not only a vig- 
orous body, but a vigorous brain, and 
shows that all his mental rooms are 
occupied, and that he has intellectual 
vigor, sociability of disposition, ar- 
dor and interest in what is going on 
around him, as well as a moral regard 
for truth and virtue. Such a person 
will have a full forehead, a high head 
and long posterior lobe. 


THE ARISTOCRATIC GRASP. 


The Handshake is 


Aristocratic 


A COLD GRASP. 
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where about two fingers are extended, 
and the characteristics of such a per- 
son indicate that there is a strongly 
developed crown to the head, that my 
noble lady or gentleman think much 
of themselves and do not wish to ex- 
tend more courtesy than they think 
is absolutely necessary. In fact, their 
politeness is extended in a small and 
ungenerous way, much to the disgust 
of the true man or woman. There is 
often false pride manifested in such 
a handshake, so that dignity is one 
characteristic that is shown, while ar- 
tificial pride and a false ambition are 
still other characteristics. We have 


AN ARISTOCRATIC GRASP. 


found that both Self-Esteem and Ap- 
probativeness may be developed in 


different individuals who shake hands 
in this peculiar fashion, 


THE REFINED AND GENTEEL GRASP. 


The Refined and Genteel Hand- 
shake is sympathetic, cordial, and 
whole-hearted. Such a _ handshake 
corresponds with a head that has 
large Friendship, Philoprogenitive- 
ness and Benevolence, and also large 
Human Nature. Thus the posterior 
head is generally well developed, and 
the anterior portion of the top region 
of the head is strongly accentuated. 
Persons who shake hands in this way 
generally give expression to “God 
bless you,” “You are welcome,” 
“Take care of yourself,” “Be good to 
yourself,” “God be with you till we 
meet again.” McKinley had a hand- 
shake like this. 

THE CRUSHING GRASP. 

Persons who shake hands in a 
crushing way, and double up the two 
extremities of the width of the hand, 
have a misguided amount of energy. 
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They forget that it is not necessary 
to show their friends so much warmth 
of feeling that they actually hurt the 
hand that is extended toward them. 
Instead of such an expression of sym- 
pathy being a pleasure, it is really one 
of pain, and the memory of such a 
handshake does not pass away very 
quickly, nor is it easily forgotten. 
Ladies having rings on their fingers 
often find it to their advantage to re- 
move them when they are about to 
meet persons who habitually grasp 
their hands with such tremendous 
vigor. It is always well to use both 
hands when meeting a person who has 


A REFINED GRASP. 


this uncontrolled energy. Persons 
who encourage this style of shaking 
hands generally possess a Motive 
Temperament, and have a large basi- 
lar brain; they see much that is going 
on around them, but fail to think 
about results as much as they should. 
They do not intend to hurt, but they 
nevertheless do so, and even when 
they repent on one occasion, they still 
go on committing the same error time 
after time. 


THE FORMAL GRASP. 


The handshake that is formal is 
generally without emotion. It is de- 
liberate and calculating. It is simply 
a matter of form, and feeling is put 
one side. Such persons have a short 
posterior lobe, and although they may 
mean well, yet they are lacking in 
common courtesy, and show no signs 
of geniality in their handshake. 


THE WARM-HEARTED GRASP. 


The Warm-hearted shake of the 
hand indicates a generous mind, or, as 
some express it, whole-souledness, 
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and to meet such persons is an in- 
spiration. You feel their genuine- 
ness of mind, for they are warm- 
hearted and ardent as well as vigor- 
ous, and are socially inclined. Such 
persons are generally magnetic, elec- 
trical, and animated in conversation; 
they warm you up to the point of en- 
thusiasm, and incline you to feel that 
life is worth living. Such persons 
generally have a Vital Temperament, 
and round heads, with a full develop- 
ment of the posterior region, and 
ought to teach domestic science and 
be engaged in settlement work, or 
club, church and school work. 


THE SWING OR SLEDGE HAMMER 
HANDSHAKE, 


We sometimes meet people who 
shake the hand as though they were 
drawing water from a pump. They 
shake your hand up and down before 
they let go of it; or sometimes they 
swing your hand from side to side as 
if they were rowing a boat, or swing- 
ing a scythe. Such persons generally 
have a good deal of motive energy 
and pugnacity of character; they are 
firm and positive people, and possess a 
good deal of concentration of mind. 
When they get an idea into their 
minds they cannot change it for any- 
thing different, and their heads will 
show a development of large Con- 
tinuity and Firmness. 

So we shake hands as we feel and 
as we are, and reveal much of our 
character by taking the hand of an- 
other. 

This is.not merely a modern cus- 
tom, it is as old as the hills, as some 
say, for in the Bible we read of Jehu 
saying to Jehonadab: “Is thy heart 
right as my heart is with thy heart? 
If it be, give me thine hand.” This 
was the sealing of a contract, a one- 
ness of mind, a sealing of affection. 
So we find that this is a custom that 
is a perfectly natural one; it is the 
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union of sensitive and magnetic ex- 
pression which is more than merely 
an interchange of feeling. 


THE HAIR—ITS SIGNIFICANCE. 


We have been asked many times to 
describe the physiognomy of the hair, 
and as we have taken up the most im- 
portant parts of physiognomical stud- 
ies, we would like to devote a few 
pages to the answering of the follow- 
ing questions: What is the physiog- 
nomical significance of long, short, 
curly, straight, coarse, and fine hair? 
And what are the peculiarities of 
brown, black, golden, red, and gray 
hair? 

In doing so, we wish to show that - 
the hair has a meaning, as well as the 
cranium which it covers and adorns. 

As in all animals, so in men and 
women the quality of the hair 
changes with the conditions of the 
body. When a person is in a high 
state of health, and all the vital func- 
tions are in good working order, we 
find the hair is bright, glossy, and 
pleasant to the touch. But, on the 
contrary, when the body is diseased, 
the blood impure, or the system fev- 
erish, the hair becomes dry, harsh, 
and coarse. With returning health 
the hair resumes its original quality 
and condition. 

These changes are noticeable in do- 
mestic animals as well as in man. 
When the horse, for instance, is well 
fed and well groomed, we perceive 
that his hair is fine, sleek and glossy ; 
but let the same animal be half fed, 
and otherwise neglected, and his hair 
will soon show it by becoming rough, 
shaggy and coarse. 

But while a healthy condition of 
body is favorable to the health and 
beauty of the hair, it is not always de- 
stroyed, nor its growth sensibly 
checked, by diseased bodily condi- 
tions, though its quality may change. 
The truth probably is that some dis- 
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eases, like a fever, for instance, affect 
the special fluids which nourish the 
hair, while others do not, at least in 
the same degree. 


CURLY HAIR. 


Crinkly, wavy and close curling 
hair indicate vivacity, and excitability, 
if not brilliancy. Thus persons hav- 
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of feeling, candor, or mirthfulness, 
exhibited in the character, but the 
person is generally thoughtful, sin- 
cere and conscientious. 


COARSE AND FINE HAIR, 


As in all things, we find -that 
coarseness and fineness of hair be- 
token certain characteristics. 


They 





CURLY HAIR. 


ing this kind of hair are generally 
good conversationalists, and make ex- 
cellent company on a picnic, or at an 
evening entertainment. They are not 
prosy or melancholy, but are just the 
reverse. They make many friends, 
and are genial and sympathetic. 

Regular curls, like Keats possessed, 
indicate large Ideality, or artistic 
taste. 


STRAIGHT HAIR. 


Straight hair may be said to indi- 
cate, in cultivated persons, evenness 
of character and a straightforward 
honesty of purpose, as well as a clear 
head and good natural talents. There 
is not, perhaps, so much exuherance 


STRAIGHT HAIR. 


generally accompany the same degree 
of quality in the skin, muscles and 
bones. If we examine for a moment 
the dog, the ox, and the hog, we find 
that there is a great difference in the 
hair, the skin, and the bones of each, 
and when compared with the beaver, 
otter, fox, and kitten, the latter four 
stand out as a fine comparison with 
the former. 

In this matter, climate and situation 
have much influence, the warmer the 
climate, the coarser being the hair or 
fur. 


COLOR OF THE HAIR. 


The darker a person’s hair, as a 
rule, the more robust the body, and 
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the coarser the skin and tissues. But 
sometimes the hair and skin are at the 
same time dark and fine. This is 
partly owing to the fact that the Mo- 
tive Temperament is not so emotional 
as the Vital or Mental. We generally 
find that the dark hair accompanies 
the Motive Temperament, while the 
light, auburn, or brown hair, accom- 
panies the Mental or Vital Tempera- 
ments. 
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workers, while the light races are 
thinkers, poets, artists, writers and 
musicians, 


BLACK HAIR. 


Black hair is an indication of 
strength and a predominance of the 
Motive-Bilious Temperament, as is 
seen in the Spaniard, Malay, Mexi- 
can, Indian, and Negro. 





BUSHY AND ABUNDANT HAIR. 


The same rule applies to the lower 
animals; dark horses are well known 
to have better constitutions than white 
or gray ones, and so far is this dis- 
tinction carried that even white feet 
are “considered objectionable in 
horses. 


DARK AND LIGHT HAIR. 


The dark haired races are generally 
physically the strongest, but they are 
endowed with less intellectuality than 
the fair haired ones. The former are 
more inclined to manual labor and ex- 
ercise, and the latter to mental exer- 
tion. The dark races, as a rule, are 


RED HAIR. 


Red hair is a sign of ardour, in- 
tensity of feeling, passion, and purity 
of character, and accompanies the 
Sanguo-Vital Temperament, as seen 
in the Scotch, the Irish, the Swede, 
and the Dane. 


AUBURN HAIR. 


Auburn hair is found most fre- 
quently in connection with the Lym- 
phatic Temperament, and indicates 
delicacy and refinement of taste, and 
if the mind be cultivated, fine moral 
and intellectual powers. It is com- 
mon in the Anglo-Saxons, Danes, 
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Germans, 
Scotch. 


Irish, Highlanders, and 


DARK BROWN HAIR. 


Dark brown hair combines the 
strength of the black with the ex- 
quisite susceptibilities of the light 
hair, and is perhaps, all things con- 
sidered, the most desirable. 

GRAY HAIR. 


The change of color of the hair, 
which we are wont to call “turning 


STRAIGHT AND ABUNDANT 


gray,” when it does not come pre- 
maturely, is as natural as any of the 
changes affected by age, and is neither 
to be avoided nor regretted. In some 
the change takes place much earlier 
than in others, and is often hastened 
by disease and by mental causes. But 
sooner or later it comes to all, to the 
healthy as well as the diseased. 
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Grayness is not a diseased condi- 
tion of the hair, for it continues to 
grow as luxuriantly, and to be as 
moist, sleek, and glossy after the 
change as before; in fact, it often 
grows thicker and stronger, as was 
the case with L. N. Fowler, whose 
hair turned gray at sixty years of 
age, and yet was as abundant at eigh- 
ty-five. 

Physiologists. know little of the 
immediate cause of the bleaching of 
the hairs. They can only say that the 


* 


Photo by Rockwood, 
HAIR, 


supply of coloring matter seems, from 
some unknown source, to fail. 

It is observed that dark hair turns 
white sooner than light hair, doubt- 
less from the greater demand which 
it makes upon the coloring fluid, and 
which sooner or later exhausts the 
supply. 

The hair sometimes turns suddenly 
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thoto by Rockwood. 
STRAIGHT HAIR. 


gray. Bichat has noted five or six 
cases coming under his observation in 
which this took place in less than six 
hours, and one in which the change 
was affected in a single night. The 
cause in these cases was a violent 
mental shock. We have known of 
several cases where the hair changed 
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WAVY HAIR, 


from brown to white through a night 
of anguish and sorrow. We also 
know of a family whose hair through 
three generations turned white at an 
early age, say at thirty, without any 
particular mental disturbance. Thus 
this condition may be brought about 
by an hereditary tendency. 


Squibs. 


An American who was traveling in 
Europe when he visited the Vatican, 
the residence of the Pope, asked to 
see the cattle pens. The attendant 
was very much surprised, and said: 
“Cattle pens? Why, we have noth- 
ing of the sort, signor.” The response 
was, “Where in the world do you 
keep the papal bulls ?’”—Outlook. 





The head mistress of a certain vil- 
lage school was one day examining a 
few of her select pupils in grammar. 

“Stand up, Freddie, and make me a 
sentence containing the word ‘sel- 
dom,’” she said, pointing to a small 
urchin. . 


Freddie paused as if in thought, 
then, with a flush of triumph on his 
face, replied: “Last week father had 


‘five horses, but yesterday he seldom!” 


—Christian Register. 





A Harvard sophomore was reciting 
a memorized oration in one of the 
classes in public speaking. After the 
first two sentences his memory failed, 
and a look of blank despair came over 
his face. He began as follows: 

“Ladies and gentlemen: Washing- 
ton is dead, Lincoln is dead,” then, 
forgetting, he hesitated a moment and 
continued, “and—I—I am beginning 
to feel sick myself.”—Boston Herald. 
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My Cowboy Brother. 


A Srory ror CHRISTMAS. 


Ned and I were twins, but we were 
very differently constituted. 

We slept in the same bed, but when 
sve were called in the morning, I was 
the one who answered. 

When there were noises made at 
night, Ned was the one who made 
them, though I had to stand half the 
blame. 

It was suppressed frequently by 
some one’s shouting from the hallway 
below: 

“Boys, be still there, and go to 
sleep.” 

Somehow he always got all he 
wanted. Many and many a time I 
gave up to him to keep peace in the 
family. I think now there might have 
been more peace if I had fought for 
it. But I didn’t. 

If I wanted anything, he wanted it, 
too, and generally worked on father 
or mother until he got it. 

What a time mother had with that 
boy, to be sure. If everything was 
quiet about the house, she knew he 
was in mischief, and when she was 
worn out trying to do anything with 
him, she called on father for assist- 
ance. 

Father came down on the boy with 
the force of a pile driver; that is, 
metaphorically speaking, he sat on 
him. 

But when father got up again, 
Ned, who was like an India rubber 
ball, also got up, and however much 
out of shape he became while one sat 
on him, he was himself again'in a 
moment. 

What to do with that boy was a 
question; it was variously answered 
by different people, and the sugges- 
tions made would have filled a book. 

The neighbors all liked him, yet 


nine-tenths of them would have been 
pleased to hear that he had received a 
good thrashing. 

Finally, when the young man was 
in his teens, some one suggested that 
he be taken to a Phrenologist, and see 
what he could make of him. 

Father spoke to some of his busi- 
ness acquaintances about it, and they 
considered it a silly idea. 

But something had to be done. 
“Desperate diseases require desperate 
remedies,” 

The suggestion was acted upon, 
and he visited the Phrenologist to 
have his mental measure taken. That 
experience was anything but satisfac- 


tory. 

In what way? 

Well, father always wanted the 
best. . 

The examiner said that brother 
ought to go out West, for he needed 
more elbow room than most young 
men. 

He was told he would make a good 
cattleman; that was the last straw, it 
broke the camel’s back. 

A cowboy! What, send the boy 
out West, away from home influ- 
ences, where he would grow up free 
from all restraints? That could never 
be seriously considered for a second. 

The advice was discarded then and 
there, and the delineation was laid 
away in brother’s desk. However, 
the great question was still, “What 
will we do with him?” 

Brother was still uneasy, and as he 
grew older he took up more room. 
His surrounding restraints seemed to 
bind tighter. 

On Christmas eve that followed 
his visit to the Phrenologist, he was 
rushing across his room, as was his 
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wont, and knocked over his desk 
when trying to get something from 
it that he wanted, and in putting 
things back he found the delineation 
of his character. 

Though he seldom read anything, 
he thought he would read that manu- 
script again. He did read it, and con- 
cluded to take its advice. 

The next morning was Christmas, 
and Ned said to his father at the 
breakfast table, “I’m going West.” 

No one thought he was in earnest, 
and paid no attention to his declara- 
tion at first, but when he repeated it, 
and each time he seemed more in 
earnest, regrets were expressed. 

“What will mother do if you go so 
far away?” was asked by several 
friends. 

But. entreaties availed nothing. 
Mother asked his sister to get brother 
Ned to remain; instead of doing so, 
she thought it might be a good thing 
for him to go. 

“Tf there were rough men out West, 
brother would get his rough edges 
worn-off by rubbing up against them,” 
she reasoned. When father found that 
there’’was no use in urging brother 
from his determination, he gave him 
a hundted dollars, wished him God- 
speéd,; "atid told him if he needed 
money with which to come back at 
any time, to say the word, and it 
would-be sent him, and that he would 





The Ugly 


Hans Andersen’s fairy story of the 
“Ugly Duckling” is continually re- 
producing iteslf in real life. The poor 
cygnet that is born among ducks is 
scoffed at and persecuted by those 
who do not understand that it differs 
from_ them, not because it is worse, 
but because it is better. In the fairy 
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find a welcome when he returned. 

The unexpected happened; it al- 
ways does, and this case was no ex- 
ception. 

Brother Ned succeeded. He went 
to Montana, and inside of twenty- 
four hours after he set foot in that 
territory, he was employed to go on 
the round-up at a salary of forty dol- 
lars a month. 

How he enjoyed his new occupa- 
tion and what jolly letters he wrote 
to his sister. 

*K * * ok * 

Some years after he returned home 
on Christmas eve to see his family 
and tell his experiences. 

It was interesting to hear him talk, 
for he had lots to tell us about the 
Indians, and how he roped and 
branded steers. 

- He told us he had a ranch of 320 
acres, and over fifty head of cattle, 
all his own. He also said, 

“And this success in my life has 
all come about by my consulting a 
Phrenologist. I might never have 
thought of going West, had I not 
been advised to seek a position where 
I could have more room.” 


The story of “My Cowboy Broth- 
er” is.one of many that show the ben- 
efit of a Phrenological examination. 
Some persons may think the story 
pure fiction, but stranger things are 
happening every day. 


Duckling. 


story the cygnet had to grow up a 
swan before the ducks realized what 
it was they had been tormenting. In 
real life a competent Phrenologist 
might often discern a swan before it 
emerged from the state of the cygnet. 
This is at least an immense boon for 
the swan. 
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In the Public Eye. 


PROFESSOR DAVID FINLAY. 
By D. T. Exriotr, Lonpon. 

That character with mental ca- 
pacity and vigor have their basis in 
the predominating temperament and 
physical organism of the constitution, 
few will deny ; even those who are un- 
able to accept phrenological princi- 
ples as laid down by Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim are obliged to admit that 
“the brain is the organ of the mind,” 
and when this organ is deficient in 
size and quality, the mind is corre- 
spondingly feeble and inert. 

In studying the mental make-up of 
Professor Finlay as revealed by his 
photograph, the student of human na- 
ture, and of phrenology in particular, 
will not fail to observe the high or- 
ganic quality and highly strung men- 
tal temperament as indicated in the 
form and outline of the head and 
features; every fibre of his organiza- 
tion is responsive to external influ- 
ences, alert and active, giving him a 
remarkable consciousness of what is 
occurring in his environment and a 
prescience that is not enjoyed by many 
of his compeers. 

He is in very truth a “brainy. man.” 
A high intellectual endowment al- 
ways enables a man to reach the high- 
est rung of the ladder-in his profes- 
sion; and if character and moral 
worth is associated with his intel- 
lectual capacity, he maintains his posi- 
tion with dignity and is admired by 
many. 

We frequently meet with those who 
are more good than clever, and vice 
versa; however, when both qualities 
are equally in evidence, nature has 
achieved a grand success. 

A man may be clever in a variety 
of ways; clever in art, clever in me- 
chanics, clever in conducting large 
commercial enterprises, clever in sci- 


ence, clever in solving abstract the- 
ories, but seldom do we find a man 
who is capable of excelling in a vari- 
ety of ways. Every man has his lim- 
its, yet the man with ordinary mental 
capacity, if placed in the right groove, 
will be able to give an excellent ac- 
count of himself. - The successful 
professional man is differently or- 
ganized than the successful business 
man, and this is a truism that must be 
apparent to every careful observer. 

In Professor Finlay we observe the 
intellectual contour of the successful 
professional man. There is no su- 





PROFESSOR DAVID FINLAY, 


perfluous material to stagnate his ar- 
terial system, and every faculty of his 
mind is active. He is quick to ob- 
serve, prompt in perception and deci- 
sion, and arrives at conclusions in a 
most rapid manner with such accur- 
acy as to cause astonishment; why? 
Because his powers for deductive rea- 
soning are specially strong. The long 
anterior lobe of the brain, with the 
fully developed central line of the 
forehead, give him a _ remarkable 
memory, analytical ability of a high 
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order, and a scientific cast of mind. 


The anterior part of the head of 
the artist or the mechanic is quite dif- 
ferent in form and contour; here we 
slave the scientific genius, an available 
type of mind that can make practical 
use of every fact, and is quick to un- 
derstand the relative value of every 
incident noticed by his keenly active 
perceptive powers. He perceives 
every detail without any special effort, 
and his deductions will be correct, for 
they are always based upon a practi- 
cal judgment. 


He is an enthusiastic worker, thor- 
ough and diligent in study or in 
play ; a man of this type can never be 
idle, and he will have very little pa- 
tience with those who are wanting in 
industry and thoronghness. He is 
very exact in principles, and will not 
hesitate to express his displeasure in 
pungent terms. 
tingly trifles, but takes a serious as- 
pect of work, and is not extravagantly 

enerous towards those who differ 
rom him. He is particularly intense 
in thought and feeling, yet specially 
firm, tenacious, independent and posi- 
tive; he has a strong personality and 
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is capable of leading and directing 
other minds. 

As a teacher he would excel, for he 
must have a particularly interesting 
manner when imparting instruction, 
he so minutely enters into details and 
is concise. in his explanations. 

His great abilities have been fully 
recognized in his profession, and this 
last token is a well deserved honor. 

Professor David Finlay, B.A., 
M.D., LL.D., F.R.C.P., newly ap- 
pointed Honorary Physician to the 
King in Scotland, has been Professor 
of Practice of Medicine at Aberdeen 
University for seventeen years, and is 
a member of the General Medical 
Council. Born in Glasgow, and edu- 
cated in that city and in Vienna, he 
was for some time physician and lec- 
turer at the Middlesex Hospital in 
London, and physician to the. Royal 
Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, 
and the Royal Scottish Hospital. Pro- 
fessor Finlay has been Inspector of 
Examinations in Medicine to the Gen- 
eral Medical Council. He is a keen 
yachtsman, sometime a member of the 
council of the Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion, and a member of several yacht 
clubs, 


Rev. Charles F. Aked. 


BY THE 


Dr. Aked is a composite of rugged 
English conscience and American in- 
dependence. He does not even need 
to open his mouth to tell us he is Eng- 
lish born and bred, for his head re- 
veals that fact, but his voice, accent 
and trenchant language enforce the 
point upon all his friends and audi- 
ences on this side of the Atlantic. 

Candor, straightforwardness and 
energy characterize him more than 
sensitiveness, hesitancy or reserve. 
What a mind like his feels and knows 
to be the truth, he utters or expresses 
without any feeling of diffidence. 





EDITOR, 


This is one secret of his power and 
popularity. 

Another crutch upon which he 
leans is his practical common sense; 
he reasons from cause to effect, and 
lives about equally in his fact-gather- 
ing and knowing faculties as in his 
reflective and reasoning ones. He 
bases his premises on what he be- 
lieves to be the truth, rather than on 
conjecture and theory; hence anyone 
can follow his philosophy, and see 
that his deductions are those of a far- 
sighted man. 

His intuitions are a powerful stim- 
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ulus to his mind in understanding 
deep and intricate problems, besides 
which he is a mental mechanic, for 
he works out his ideas in not only a 
practical and scientific way, but also 
in a mathematical style. 


His Ideality helps him to blend his 
love of poetry with his love of na- 
ture. Thus the ideal and the real 
play at hide and seek in his nature, 
and when one ceases to act, the other 
takes its place. 


His Conscientiousness being large, 
he is inclined to strike at great evils 
as though he were slaying a lion of 
the forest, and knew that one blow 
must do the essential deed of killing 
the monster. 


His head and features all betoken 
ruddiness and strength, and capacity 
to fit his words and actions to great 
opportunities and experiences. He 
was born to have a trenchant influ- 
ence over others, and we trust that he 
will be spared for many years to carry 
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out his noble and compreliensive 
work, 





REV. CHARLES 'F, AKED. 


Mrs. Arthur Elliot Fish, President of the Free 
Industrial School for ‘Celpolled Children. 


BY}J. A. 


Out of great sorrows important is- 
sues often rise. -This was the case 
with the starting of the Free Indus- 
trial School for Crippled Children, at 
471 West 57th Street, New York 
City, and there is not a more worthy 
object of charity in the city than the 
above named institution. 

The School was established in 1899, 
with the single purpose of making 
poor deformed children, who are lit- 
tle waifs from the “black edges” of 
the city, into useful and Self-cupport- 
ing men and women. 

It has been truthfully said that 
there is probably no human condition 
more hopeless and tragic than the lot 
of a crippled child, born of poor and 





FOWLER, 


often dissolute parents, cut away from 
every resource of even the healthy 
slum child, unable to contribute a pit- 
tance towards its own support. What 
does the future hold for such a child? 
And, unfortunately, there are thou- 
sands of such children in our midst. 
To realize the benefitof such an in- 
stitution, one must really see the chil- 
dren at their work, and visit the Pres- 
ident, who is indefatigable in her ef- 
forts to promote the welfare of the 
School, and it is around her person- 
ality that we wish to center our re- 
marks in the following sketch. 
Having had the opportunity to 
come into close range with such an 
earnest and sympathetic worker, at 
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the Bazaar held for the benefit of this 
desirable School, we sought an inter- 
view that would enable us to confirm 
our opinion concerning Mrs. Arthur 
Elliot Fish. : 

We were not disappointed when, 
on measuring her head, we found it to 
be of unusual size and quality. The 
circumference measured twenty-three 
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‘We found that her head indicated 
several very strong characteristics. 
First, that she was like her father in 
several respects; for instance, in her 
size of head, height of stature, execu- 
tive ability, and remarkable hold on 
life; while from her mother she had 
received her far-sightedness of mind, 
her intense sympathy for humanity, 





MRS. ARTHUR ELLIOT FISH. 


inches; the height was fourteen and 
three-quarters inches; while the 
length was fourteen inches, and her 
physical organization is amply devel- 
oped to support such an unusually ac- 
tive and capable brain. 





her strong social nature, and her keen 
perceptions. 

We remarked that there were indi- 
cations that she had either New Eng- 
land blood in her veins, or some com- 
bination of Dutch or Scotch ancestry. 
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Mrs. Fish replied that her father was 
pure New England stock, dating back 
to the first white child born on New 
England soil, while her mother was 
of Scotch and Irish extraction. 

She appears to be two or three in- 
dividuals welded into one; hence this 
accounts for the enormous amount of 
work that she is able to accomplish, 
and the large circle of friends with 
whom she keeps constantly in touch. 

Her head is exceptionally high, 
which shows that she has a New Eng- 
land conscience, and works to main- 
tain right for right’s sake. Her con- 
science has made her fight on behalf 
of the poor unfortunate beings who 
have no possibility of standing up for 
themselves, and this is one of the rea- 
sons why her sympathy has been 
touched on their behalf. Conscien- 
tiousness and Benevolence are two 
very large and active faculties; con- 
sequently she is resourceful, large- 
hearted, and generous in her im- 
pulses, and able to win others to her 
views of life. 

Her Hope is abundant, in fact, the 
eternal sunshine penetrates through 
her work and lifts up her character, 
and she has the practical faith that 
accompanies such hope, which enables 
her to accomplish a greater amount of 
work as a result of her inspiration 
than she could possibly do were this 
not the case. In fact, her moral brain 
sways and controls her whole life and 
actions, and gives her moral and re- 
ligious support. 

The width of her head in the tem- 
ples shows that she possesses unusual 
Constructiveness for a woman, and 
we believe that this quality of her 
mind she has inherited from her 
father. Had she been born a boy in- 
stead of a girl, she would have devel- 
oped true engineering skill, and we 
have no doubt but what she has often 
put her ingenuity to a test in carrying 
out the various lines of work that 
have interested her. For instance, in 
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arranging for a large Bazaar, while 
she may have many to help her, she 
will necessarily be the dominating 
spirit, and will show her genius and 
resourcefulness of mind in making 
the most of material, room and all 
kinds of opportunities. 

Another mighty force in her char- 
acter is her Human Nature, which 
aids her materially in the work that 
she accomplishes for the children. She 
is able to understand at once the needs 
of each, and does not have to have 





WILLIAM H. DAVIS FREE INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL. 


any certificate or letter of introduction 
forwarded with a child, or even an in- 
dividual who seeks to have a word 
with her, for she is able to read be- 
tween the lines, and realizes at once 
whether a person can be trusted and 
relied upon or not. 

Few persons who have so many 
claims upon their time and attention 
are able to show more versatility of 
mind than is the case with Mrs. Fish. 
Her program is always a long one, 
interspersed with many incidentals, 
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She has so many sides to her charac- 
ter that various interests claim her 
thought. Thus it must sometimes be 
difficult for her to get through the 
many things she wants to accomplish 
as each day develops and fades away 
to give place to the next. 

Were it not that she possesses large 
Firmness, she would not show the 
persevering spirit and the great de- 
termination of mind that helps her to 
accomplish what others, with a weak- 
er development of Firmness, would 
throw one side. But this forceful 
element in her character makes her 
persistent, and sometimes cruelly ex- 
acting upon her own strength, for she 
takes pride in making herself do what 
she feels is her duty to carry out. 


- No one can succeed in this busy 
world without a strong incentive, and 
while Mrs. Fish has the incentive 
which comes from large Conscien- 
tiousness, yet her ambition forms an- 
other very urgent factor in her char- 
acter. Approbativeness is the center 
which inclines her to do many things 
from an ambitious spirit. It also 
makes her highly sensitive to the 
courtesy and demonstrated feeling 
manifested by others toward her 
work. But with all her ambition, she 
is not actuated by a selfish motive, as 
so many society women are to-day. 


When persons start out to do any 
charitable work, their personality 
counts a great deal toward their suc- 
cess. Mrs. Fish has been signally 
blessed with that personnel that is 
charming and absorbing. One can- 
not see her in her home without ad- 
miring the wonderful fascination of 
her character. 


She is above the average height and 
weight for a woman. Thus she has 
the added charm of dignity combined 
with a gracious spirit and a conse- 
crated devotion to the uplifting of hu- 
manity; and while some might judge 
her to be greatly superior to them, 
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when watching her at her work, yet 
when appealed to for aid of any kind, 
that thought of superiority in the 
mind of the one who approaches her, 
gives place to one of equality, fra- 
ternity and hospitality. 

One power of her mind shows it- 
self in her philosophic and reasoning 
capacity. This is naturally supposed 
to be a man’s prerogative, but as she 
has taken many of her characteristics 
from her father, she must have inher- 
ited this one also from the masculine 
side of her family. It enables her to 
work out many schemes which, with- 
out it, would never be born or thought 
of. It is through her Causality that 
she is able to supply a new plan of 
work if the one in existence fails to 
mature or answer the needs of the 
times. An important charity requires 
just such a leading light to carry it 
through its difficulties, and Mrs. Fish 
is certainly a genius in this respect. 

Executiveness is another element in 
the President’s character which ena- 
bles her to often do a thing courage- 
ously which weaker minds would fail 
to attempt. She is like a soldier in 
this respect, and is able to act as a 
General in leading people to see eye 
to eye with her, for she has that per- 
sonal magnetism that is able to bring 
people to her side, and often revives 
the fading hopes of others so as to 
bring about complete success. 


Her mind looks far ahead with mar- 
velous sagacity, which was born with 
her ; hence she does not need to do her 
work over again, for it is well done 
the first time it is presented. 

Had she not a remarkable hold on 
life, she would not be able to concen- 
trate so much work into so short a 
space of time. 

The maternal spirit is very strong 
in Mrs. Fish, and it is largely from 
the love she bore to her own son that 
her mother spirit manifests itself 


throughout her philanthropic work. 
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In fact, it is interesting to note that 
the establishing of the School was a 
monument of the President’s love for 
her son, Gilbert Austin Fish, who 
died at the early age of sixteen. 

The Institution has three hundred 
and twenty-one members enrolled on 
its books, and the daily attendance of 
the children at the School is steadily 
increasing. The physical and mental 
condition of the children has greatly 
improved, and the progress made in 
the Manual Training Department is 
most encouraging. The boys have 
been able to do a high grade of work 
in wood-carving and the illuminated 
leather-work ; while the girls have be- 
come proficient in sewing, those from 
eight to fourteen years old being 
taught to make dresses for them- 
selves. 

A wagonette brings the children to 


the school, and returns them to their 
homes daily. A few homeless ones 
board with the mothers of the chil- 
dren attending the school. 

The large and commodious school- 
house at No. 471 West 57th Street, 
was given by Mrs. William Samuel 
Hawk to Mrs. Fish; in memory of 
Mrs. Hawk’s father, Mr. William H. 
Davis. 


To the delightful country home at 
Claverack, New York, which has been 
donated by Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Thorley, in memory of their daughter, 
Lulu Thorley Lyons, the children of 
the School are taken for their summer 
outing. 

We hope there may be many others 
who, seeing the good work that has 
already been accomplished, will fol- 
low their example. 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


HAPPY THOUGH AFFLICTED. 
By UNCLE Jog. 


PUPILS OF FREE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


Most children consider it an essen- 
tial to life itself to have: the use of 
one’s feet and arms, but there are cer- 
tain little people in the world who, 
through accident, are deprived of 
their natural limbs, and who still find 
joy and happiness in life by substi- 
tuting the limbs that have been lost 
by artificial ones. 


In this number, on another page, 
we give a report of what is being 
done to make the lives of these little 
unfortunates happy, and when one 
sees them skipping about in their 
Home, School, or at a Fair for their 
benefit, at the Waldorf-Astoria, one 
readily realizes that it is the character 
of the children, rather than their 
physical form, which gives them 
vivacity and power to overcome the 


serious impediments in their way. 


No. 678.—Little Marion.—This lit- . 


tle girl has a fine personality, and a 
predominance of the Nervous and 
Vital Temperaments. One of these 
days she ought to be quite clever with 
her pen in describing what she knows, 
or what she has seen, and we believe 
that she could devote her attention to 
literary work without any interfer- 
ence of a physical nature being ap- 
parent. 

Her brain rules supreme, and will 
show its supremacy when she begins 
to study in earnest. Her forehead is 
high; consequently, she dwells with 
the angels, and has a good deal of 
inspiration for one of her years. 

She has also the joyousness of the 
social faculties, and this development 
of hers gives an added charm to her 
character. She has had exceptional 
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advantages up to the present time in 
the environments of culture and fine 
quality of organization. 

No. 679.—Willie Moore, Victim of 
the Trolley—lIn this child we find 
the Vital Temperament predominates 
over motor activity, and this will be 
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do a good deal with his fingers in the 
way of working out patents and de- 
signs. He will think more than he 
will talk, and will remember what he 
hears. 

His central forehead is well repre- 
sented ; hence he will be very intuitive, 





SOME PUPILS OF THE FREE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN. 


much to his advantage, as he will take 
.kindly to work that he can easily adapt 
himself to in a business, an office, or 
a profession. In other words, he will 
not be so anxious to be actively en- 
gaged in outdoor work. 

He is quite mechanical, and could 


comparative and analytical. He will 
be in his element when he is drawing 
conclusions and getting hold of facts. 
It will not take him long to make up 
his mind whether he will like a per- 
son or not, and if he will trust to his 
first conclusions, he will be correct. 
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He is a kind-hearted lad, and is al- 
ways doing some good work for oth- 
ers. He is beloved by everyone, and 
will probably be drawn into the arena 
of doing much practical good in the 
world. 

No. 680.—We see that the mental 
make-up of some of the pupils of the 
School is. quite different from that of 
others. Some are serious and sad 
looking, while others are full of fun, 
and able to joke, and are merry from 
morning till night. 

The two boys standing on their 
crutches are sad and serious. Their 
progress in getting about is slow, and 
they cannot hop and skip as some of 
the more fortunate. ones who are 
afflicted above their waists. 

The lad dressed in white has a very 
evenly developed head, but he needs 
to be with a person who has consider- 
able hopefulness of mind, and not 
with those who will accentuate his 
consciousness of his own inability. 

He can make a good business man 
as an Accountant or Bookkeeper, or 
he could train himself to become a 
good Shorthand Reporter. 

Our little friend on the right would 
make a good Analyst or Assayist. He 
will be able to compare metals, or pre- 
cious stones, and as he could do this 
sitting down, he would not find any 
inconvenience from his mechanical 
supports. 

No. 681.—The two little boys who 


have mechanical braces around their 
heads and necks- believe in meeting 
the world with a sunny face, and 
everyone who knows anything about 
the localization of mental qualities 
realizes. the fact that the organ of 
Mirthfulness is quite largely devel- 
oped. Therefore it is as natural for 
them to laugh and joke as it is for 
ducks to take to water. 

The outer corner of the forehead 
is well rounded out, and were they to 
sing, read, or act, they would do each 
in turn with a comic expression on 
their faces. 

In drawing and designing they 
would always select the comic side 
of their subject, and would make peo- 
ple forget that they were laboring 
under some difficulties, or had any re- 
strictions about their heads or bodies. 

The one with the brace over the 
head will show a naturalness about 
everything he does, and his quickness 
of repartee will mark him out as one 
having.exceptional acuteness in think- 
ing, planning, and laying out work. 

The little fellow by his side has a 


much broader head in comparison 


with its height; hence he will have 
energy and executiveness to carry on 
work with spirit, and will even go be- 
yond his normal capacity to show oth- 
ers what they ought to do. He is 
alive all over, and will show a very 
distinct character as a man among 
men. 


The Nose. 


PRIZE ESSAY. 
By Leo WEINTROB. 


Marriages, for worse or for bet- 
ter, are made in heaven—in spite of 
the contentions of the superficially- 
minded to the contrary. 

There is a grand spiritual purpose 
to be achieved which is the ultimatum 
of all human endeavor. So what care 


the fates for our little trifling imme- 
diate discomforts. In no other study 
is this truth so evident as in the study 
of the characteristics of the nose. On 
this organ the truth is not more man- 
ifested, but it is more conspicuous— 
easier to be seen and learned. 
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In mating the sexes Nature is or- 
dained to strike a balance. It takes 
a more trained eye to detect those 
faculties that are to be blended by 
the sexes, in the study of Phrenology 
and Physiognomy. It is an estab- 
lished fact that the convex curve is 
the positive, the concave, the oppo- 
site. So if you study and observe 
closely you will note that in neither 
one of the sexes, no matter how 
trifling a faculty needs developing or 
subduing, Nature is ever vigilant to 
blend and equalize. Two Roman noses 
will beget a third; but it took more 
than the Roman nose to make the 
nose of Marcus Aurelius! Yea, 
even more than a mixture of Roman 
and Greek—the nose with a large 
septum and lobes belongs to all highly 


developed souls. They have marched 


through all races, from time imme- 
morial to the present. 

Could you imagine Santa Claus 
with a stingy, little, septum-less and 
lobe-less, pinched, tiny nose, with no 
depth where it joins the forehead? 
No more than you could imagine 
Lord Wellington, or any other great 
general, with a concave bridge on his 
nose! 

A nose with a good sized septum 
and lobes, a nose rather largely devel- 
oped at the lower end which corre- 
sponds to that part of the head indi- 
cated by phrenology as the percep- 
tive, constructive, and reflective fac- 
ulties, etc., lacking a concave bridge, 
and without executive ability—which 
propensity is in the back head, mani- 
fested in a good jaw bone, but not in- 
dicated in the nose—may plan and 
construct a bridge, but chances are he 
will span a river in the unseen world 
with phantom soldiers crossing. But 
if he should come down to concrete 
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facts and try to lead an army in the 
flesh, he must have plenty of jaw- 
bone, and bridge on his nose—which 
corresponds to that protuberance of 
nerve cells on an angle back over the 


ear. 

Take Socrates, the Greek philoso- 
pher, for example; what a magnifi- 
cently large frontal development! 
Upper, frontal, middle and lower— 
all fully developed. So bulky, in 
fact, that they ‘almost distorted his 
nose. No wonder the commonplace 
Greek thought him ugly. (Forsooth, 
as if some of the more civilized have 
a better name for wisdom.) 

Being abnormally large in those re- 
gions above mentioned, which have 
their corresponding part in the lower 
and upper part of the nose, made that 
organ so prominent that, judging 
from appearances, would lead one to 
think that he was deficient in the re- 
gion of the bridge. He may not have 
had more than Mrs. Socrates (poor, 
abused, old Xanthippe), but, no doubt, 
he had his normal share. The fact is 
historically proven, for he distin- 
guished himself on several occasions 
on the field of battle. If Socrates had 
had less constructive imagination, 
reason, and analysis; in fact, all that 
unity of sublime faculties located in 
the frontal and coronal part of head, 
and, instead, had had aggressiveness 
and combativeness predominant, 
which are located in the back part of 
the head, his nose would have been 
more prominent in the region of the 
bridge. 

What a task Nature imposed on 
poor lipless Xanthippe! Let us be 
charitable to her memory, for she had 
her share of hardships in trying to 
balance that abstracted, affectionate, 
and moral giant. 
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Biophilism. 


By Cuarves Josian Apams, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE BuREAU OF BIOPHILISM. 


AN EVENING IN THE RECTORY AT LYN- 
BROOK. 

An idea may be called an image in 
the mind of a thing. What is it? No 
one knows. How does it come to re- 
main in the mind? No one knows. It 
may be of a thing which can be 
touched, tasted, scented, heard, seen, 
muscularly appreciated—for, as to the 
last, it would seem that there is a 
muscular sense in addition to the five 
commonly accepted. 

And the idea may be of a fact, 
which cannot be touched, tasted, 
scented, heard, seen, or muscularly 
appreciated. It was my pleasure to 
very recently lecture on The Essen- 
tial Man and the Essential Other Ani- 
mal, in Mechanics’ Hall, at Lyn- 
brook, .Long Island, under the invita- 
tion of the Reverend Peter Claud 
Creveling. After the lecture, I sat 
late, at the rectory, talking with a 
number of ladies and gentlemen in 
the lines of Biophilism. Every one 
present was an animal lover or ap- 
preciator. There were many stories 
told, each one of which illustrated 
that the lower animal has something 
in common with man on a higher 
plane than the physical, and that it 
has the power of recognizing a fact as 
well as an idea or a thing. It gives 
me pleasure to report more than one 
of these, asking that it be noted that 
each of them was substantiated to me 
by evidence which would stand in 
court. 

This enables me to say that in my 
work in Biophilism I never use an in- 
cident which is not so substantiated 
without mentioning the fact. I have 
no faith in stories which appear in 
the newspapers. For this there is rea- 





son. I never see a remarkable animal 
story without doing what I can to dis- 
cover whether it be true. And I sel- 
dom succeed. These stories gener- 
ally originate with the reporter. It is 
seldom that they are not of “imagina- 
tion all compact.” For instance: 
Within a few days my attention was 
taken by a whale story. It was to 
the effect that an incoming trans-At- 
lantic steamer: was met by a whale of 
proportions gigantic for even a whale. 
The captain of the steamer ordered a 
signal. It was given through the 
whistle. The whale responded by 
spouting. It veered in the direction 
agreed upon through the signals. As 
the monsters passed, a second order 
came from the bridge—that the 
stranger be given a friendly greeting. 
It came from the whistle in a certain 
number of toots. In reply to these 
toots there came from the whale the 
same number of spouts. According 
to the report, he was not only up as to 
the signals of right of way on the 
great deep, but, also, courteous. It 
was said that the Honorable Andrew 
D. White, LL.D., Ph.D., etc., the first 
President of Cornell University, and 
so efficiently the representative of the 
Government of these United States to 
European Governments, was witness, 
with one other, of this marvelous dis- 
play of intelligence on the part of a 
creature of a lower order. Thinking 
of how, if the incident really oc- 
curred, he must have stood, his face 
eastward, as one laviathan bore him 
shoreward and homeward and the 
other made for the open, dazed, I 
dropped him a note of inquiry, saying 
that I fancied that the reporter had 
written after spending too much time 
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in the smoke-room with those who 
were adding to the joy of getting 
home the joy which comes on a salver. 
With the note I sent him a clipping of 
the story. His reply was too long for 
insertion here. The story was en- 
tirely new to hine He did not remem- 
ber so much as having seen a whale 
between the coasts of the Old World 
and the New. He, also, spoke of the 
same reporter’s having misrepresent- 
ed a statement of his as to his pur- 
pose in coming home to vote for a 
son-in-law of his for a certain office, 
representing him as having said that 
he was come to vote for the son-in- 
law’s opponent. And he thought, as 
well, that I might, possibly, devote 
some of my psychological energy to 
bringing about a condition of things 
in which the reporter might give a 
little more attention to the truth. 
That in so advising he was “funning” 
goes without saying. That the re- 
porter is a hopeless proposition the 
writer, looking back into the regret- 
ted days of his youth, knows out of 
his own experience. 

To come back to the evening in 
the rectory at Lynbrook. I called at- 
tention to an incident related to me 
in the hall, immediately after the lec- 
ture, by a lady, well known to every 
one present. Her brother was a turf- 
man. He noticed, one evening, that a 
shoe of one of his horses was loose. 
He spoke of it. He and his foreman 
had a discussion with relation to it. 
They regretted that the blacksmith 
shop would be abandoned by then: 
But they thought that no hurt would 
come of the shoe’s remaining as it 
was till the next day. The horse was 
in a box stall, not tied. When a 
stableman entered the next morning, 
he found the stall empty. It could 
hardly be that the horse had been 
stolen. But he was gone. There 
could be no doubt as to that. The 
stableman hurried to the foreman. 
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He hurried to the proprietor. Some 
time was passed before the three, with 
the other men about, were assembled. 
What should be done? Before they - 
had concluded the horse appeared. 
And he had been freshly shod! He 
had opened two doors—the one from 
his stall into the alley of the stable, 
to the rear of the stalls, and the one 
from an end of. that alley into the 
street. The street reached, he had 
made for the shop where he could re- 
ceive the service needed, shown his 
foot, received the service, out of his 
turn, in compliment to his intelli- 
gence, to the satisfaction of all who 
were waiting, and returned to where 
he belonged. Think of the facts 
which must have passed through that 
horse’s mind! He must have been 
aware of the uncomfortableness of 
the loose shoe, if not of its danger; 
he knew where he could get the ser- 
vice which he needed; and he must 
have been aware of the fastenings of 
the doors and how to work them. 
Something like a fifth of a century 
ago, I met many times at Mr. Crev- 
eling’s rectory—which was then at 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson—a_ splendid 
dog—Tiger by name—which . he 
owned, or which owned him. I had 
referred to Tiger in my lecture. As 
we left the hall: “What a pity, Ad- 
ams,*that when we reach the rectory 
we won’t meet Tige, as we used to!” 
said Mr. Creveling. I agreed heartily, 
regretfully, sadly. Tige was a won- 


derful dog, physically, mentally, 
morally and spiritually. When, one 
Sunday, Mr. and Mrs. Creveling 


reached home from church, it was 
found that the old fellow had been on 
Mr. Creveling’s bed, after being out 
in the mud—it was raining—without 
taking the trouble to clean his feet. 
athe result. to the bedspread may be 
imagined! Though she loved Tiger 


as much as dog could be loved, Mrs. 
Creveling was grieved. 


Under the 
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circumstances how could so exquisite 
a housekeeper have failed to be 
grieved? Mr. Creveling pretended to 
be grieved. He threw himself on a 
divan, breast down, buried his face in 
his hands, and moaned, to break the 
heart—moaned to be heard for two 
or three blocks. Tiger showed every 
sign of distress. His tail went down; 
his ears lopped; he whimpered; he 
licked the knuckles and the ears of 
the so grieved master; he would not 
be comforted till the master swung 
his feet to the floor and came to a sit- 
ting posture, facing him; and then 
not till the master had taken him by 
the ears and forgiven him, with the 
understanding that he should not do 
so again. This is remarkable ; but still 
more remarkable is what followed in 
relation to- Tiger and the bed which 
he had soiled. 


Mr. Creveling and Tiger were so 
devoted to each other that they did 
not like to be separated even during 


the night. An old sheet was torn in” 


two, and half of it was laid beside the 
bed of which I have been speaking. 
On that Tiger slept. Any time in the 
course of the night Mr. Creveling 
could place a hand on him. Each 
morning the half-sheet was folded 
and placed under a wash-stand in the 
room. Very soon after the soiling of 
the bed, Tiger had to be left again in 
the rectory alone. As Mr. Creveling 
went, he shook his finger at Tiger, 
saying: “Old man, if you soil that 
bed again I'll give you the worst 
thrashing a dog ever received!” 
When he got back he found that 
Tiger had been again on the bed. But 
the thrashing was not administered. 
-Tiger had drawn the half-sheet from 
under the wash-stand, spread it, as 
best he could, over the spread, and 
lain with the spread so protected! 
The master laughed loudly enough to 
draw the attention of the entire com- 
munity. And Tiger? He rushed 


about so violently that one might have 
had fear that he would burst out the 
walls, seeming to be saying, accord- 
ing to Mr. Creveling: “Confound 
your old bed, I can lie on it without 
hurting it a little bit!” 


That dog Tiger was, psychologi- 
cally as well as otherwise, one of the 
most interesting creatures I have 
known. There has been long ques- 
tion in comparative psychology as to 
whether the lower animal has the 
power to recognize a portrait or a 
likeness. There was a crayon of Mr. 
Creveling made. . That it was more 
than a likeness—that it was a portrait 
—is certain from the fact that it was 
done by Mrs. Creveling. It was 
framed, glassed, and placed on an 
easel in the room in which was the 
leathern divan upon which I have rep- 
resented Mr. Creveling as lying. He 
stretched himself on-it again. Tiger 
was admitted. He saw the crayon, 
advanced his ears, regarded it in sur- 
prise for a moment, moved towards 
it, tried to lick it, nose it, failed, 
whimpered, set up a howl. What was 
the matter in the regard of his be- 
loved? Mr. Creveling spoke. Tiger 
glanced at him, hesitated, then barked, 
rushed at him, leaped upon him, 
nearly crushed him. Than Tiger at 
that juncture there was never a dog 
more overjoyed. The master was all 
right! 

An idea is abstract. But it is born 
of the concrete. The fact is abstract. 
And it is born of the abstract. In 
the latter of the two incidents just re- 
lated the dog made a mistake of rec- 
ognition. He took the thing repre- 
senting for the person represented. 
His joy came of the correction of that 
mistake. In the first, he saw a way 
of attaining the gratification of his 
desire—to lie on the bed—without 
soiling the bed, and. so, of escaping 
punishment. He had a plan, and car- 
ried it out. Could he have done so 
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without the perception of things? 
No. Without the retention of the 
images of those things? No. He 
must have had ideas one should think. 
Without the appreciation of facts? 
Why not admit what seems to be as 
true in this particular as in either of 
the others? 

There is another action of Tiger, 
quite as interesting as either of those 


which I have mentioned, which I de- - 


sire to retain till I come to raise the 
question, more distinctly, as to wheth- 
er the lower animal reasons. So I 
pass to another story of the evening 
which I am trying to have the reader 
enjoy with me. A lady had a dog 
who had a fondness for worrying kit- 
tens. She took him to the kitchen 
and fastened him by a chain to a leg 
of a wash-tub-stand. The chain was 
long enough for him to reach a cor- 
ner.. He went into it, stood up, stuck 
his nose in the angle of the walls, dis- 
tinctly “pouting,” as the lady put it. 
She called her mother. The mother 
advised that the chain be loosened 
from his neck. This was done. The 
pouting did not cease. The mistress 
coaxed. To no effect. She got a 
piece of meat, and held it to the 
pouter’s nose, to the soiling, some- 
what, of one of the walls. The pout- 
ing was not interrupted to the slight- 
est degree. It kept steadily. on for as 
many as three hours—till the hus- 
band, a physician, came home. He 
asked the dog, in a sympathetic tone, 
what was the matter. The dog im- 
mediately whirled about, came to all 
fours, and rushed to the incomer for 
condolence. Could this have been had 
the dog not had a notion of facts as 
well as of things, and of the repre- 


‘sentations of things which we call 
ideas? 
This physician told of a dog of his 
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early associations. Her name was 
Black. His brother came to have 
charge of a chicken farm, some 
twenty miles from the New England 
city in which the family resided. 
Black was taken to that farm. She 
soon evidenced too much of a stom- 
achic fondness for the produce. The 
mother came on a visit. Black’s mis- 
doings were related to her. Her visit 
ended, she took the dog back with 
her, by train be it noted. The next 
morning she was called to the kitchen. 
Black was eating more enormously 
than she had ever been known to eat, 
and drinking more water than it was 
thought possible that any dog could 
hold. When her capacity for solids 
and liquids was exhausted, she went 
out. And she did not return. Nor 
could she be found. Nor.did she re- 
spond to calls. Days went by. She 
did not reappear. The mother took 
another trip to the farm. The doctor 
was there with his brother. The 
mother told, with great grief, the loss 
which they and she and the whole 
family, to say nothing of the rest of 
humanity, had sustained. One of the 
brothers went to the barn and re- 
turned—leading Black. They had 
tied her up in the interest of the chick- 
ens, and had selected the barn for the 
tying for the sake of a joke on the 
mother. Could Black have eaten and 
drunken so enormously for any other 
reason than for providing for her 
journey, the length of which she could 
not know from her having come from 
the farm by train, as she had gone to 
that place of the toothsome? 

This brings up the question of 
whether the lower animal is capable 
of the notions of space and time. But 
I must leave its answering to my next 


paper. 
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Science of Health, 


News and Notes. 


By E. P. Miter, M.D. 


HypRoPATHY IN THE TREATMENT OF 
INSANITY. 

Doctor Geo. Stockton, of Ohio, is 
superintendent of the State Hospital 
at Columbus, and Professor of Men- 
tal Diseases, at Sterling, Ohio, Medi- 
cal College. 

He has sent to the Medical Record 
of New York an article on the treat- 
ment of Insanity by hydropathy, in 
which he makes some very important 
suggestions with regard to the treat- 
ment of insane persons. He says: 

“Tt is only a few years ago that a 
well known author, writing on the 
subject of hydrotherapy, made this 
statement: ‘Although vast - strides 
have been made in the development 
and use of hydrotherapy in the treat- 
ment of nervous and mental diseases, 
but few state institutions in this coun- 
try are supplied with the proper ap- 
paratus for using this most valuable 
adjunct to rational therapeutics.’ ” 

Hydropathy has been introduced in 
several insane asylums within the past 
eight or ten years and they are having 
marked success in treating that dis- 
ease, and those who adopt a strictly 
hygienic diet are more successful than 


those who feed upon the flesh of ani- 


mals. 

Doctor Dent, who was for some 
years superintendent of the Insane 
Asylum on Randalls Island, intro- 
duced that system of treatment, and 
it was attended with marked success. 
We had the pleasure of visiting that 


institution two or three times while 
‘the Doctor was in charge of it. 


They have introduced also Turkish, 
Russian and Electric Light Baths in 
some institutions. Dr. Stockton has 
introduced them in the institution that 
he is associated with. ! 

In treating cases where there is 


great disturbance of the brain and 
nervous system, and those troubled 
with insomnia, they are often placed 
in a tub of water with a temperature 
of about blood heat, sometimes for 
eight or ten hours, and occasionally 
for twenty-four hours at a time. The 
object is to equalize the circulation of 
the blood and reduce nervous excite- 
ment, and the patient gets along with 
great success. The Doctor says: 

_ “Water exercises a very important 
influence over the circulation, the res- 
piratory organs, and the nervous sys- 
tem, also a pronounced effect on the 
blood pressure. It may be stated in a 
general way that cold applications 
raise the blood pressure, and warm 
applications lower it. We all know 
how readily the action of the heart is 


influenced by the application of 


warmth and cold. The warm bath in- 
creases the rapidity of the pulse, 
beg persists for some time after the 
ath. 

“Among the effects obtainable by 
water may be mentioned the follow- 
ing: tonic, sedative, eliminative, diur- 
etic, expectorant, antipyretic, anti- 
phlogistic, hemostatic, hemagogic, 
analgesic, vasodilator, constrictive, 
etc. 

“A single energetic hot bath leads 
to the loss of a considerable amount 
of perspiratf6n. We know that this 
diaphoresis influences the circulation 
of the blood and lymph, and morbid 
products are eliminated. This is the 
great desideratun and a most valuable 
remedy in certain forms of disease. 
Poisons may thus be eliminated such 
as mercury and lead, bacterial raxins 
and pathogenic microorganisms also. 

“Neurasthenia is closely allied to 


insanity, indeed some authors classify 


it as a psychosis; the importance of 


———— 
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hydrotheraphy in the treatment of 
this disease cannot be overestimated. 
M. Beni Bardae, the French author, 
recommends hydrotheraphy in the 
treatment of neurasthenia as follows: 
‘Begin with a spray bath at from 92 
to 99 degrees F. The spray should 
be applied for some time along the 
spinal axis, but care must be exercised 
to guard against sudden shock, and 
one should endeavor to dispose the 
patient toward sleep. The douche 
should last from four to eight min- 
utes; if it lasts much longer, the pa- 
tient is liable to be excited rather than 
soothed.’ ” 

We have discovered in our practice 
that the best and most lasting effect 
from the use of hydropathy is that 
taken in connection with the Electric 
Light or Electro-Thermal Bath. The 
heat of the electric light, the perspira- 
tion, and the bathing process is simi- 
lar to that used in the Turkish Bath. 
. The patient receives a thorough course 
of massage, and water is then ap- 
plied, at first very warm, then as cold 
as a person can bear, and in many 
cases they jump into the plunge. 

Swimming baths are not desirable 
in connection with Turkish, Electric 
Light or Electro-Thermal Baths. The 
reason of that is, if you change the 
temperature from that derived in 
sweating, and go into cold water, and 
spend time in swimming about, you 
are apt to lower the temperature of 
the blood so much as to weaken the 
circulation. The pores of the skin 
may close, and impurities be carried 
to the mucous surface, and disease 
would be developed. In one sense it 
is “taking cold.” Taking cold is sim- 
ply a suppression of the action of the 
skin, and the impurities of the blood 
are carried to the internal organs and 
block up the capillary blood vessels, 
causing congestion and inflammation. 
_ Our theory is that nearly all dis- 
eases are caused by poisonous ele- 
ments that are taken into the blood by 
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what people eat and drink, and those 
poisons slowiy accumulate, so that af- 
ter a time they close up the capillary 
vessels, when congestion takes place. 
Congestion, if not arrested, is fol- 
lowed by inflammation, and inflamma- 
tion often by suppuration. Poisons 
in the tissues will sometimes accumu- 
late to such an extent that they de- 
stroy the tissues and work their way 
out to the skin, as is seen by boils, 
pimples, etc. 


Physicians are beginning to find out 
that there is a better way of treating 
disease than to dose the patient with 
drugs. Drugs are more or less poi- 
sonous. If people are constantly tak- 
ing poisons into their blood of one 
kind, they may counteract the effect 
of some other poison temporarily, and 
the poison used as a remedy may do 
more harm thari the poison developed 
in the body. 


It is very often the case that when 
persons are cured of a disease that 
was caused by a slow accumulation of 
certain poisons, they go back to their 
old habits of living. The poisons 
then accumulate again and block up 
the capillaries in other parts of the 
body, and another disease is the re- 
sult. 

The physicians are now beginning 
to pay more attention to the subject 
of teaching the people how to live so 
that they will not get sick. The dis- 
covery of the bacilli in milk is throw- 
ing a good deal of light on the subject 
of the cause of disease. If poisons 
can create tuberculosis, one of the 
worst diseases known, from the use 
of cows’ milk, who can tell how many 
get worse diseases by eating the flesh 
of animals that contains the putrid 
baccilli instead of the tubercular bac- 
cilli. They are going to find out that 
most of the diseases, such as rheuma- 
tism, sciatica, lumbago, Bright’s dis- 
ease, etc., are brought on by what 
people eat. 
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If we wish to do good to men, we must pity and not despise them. We 
must have faith in truth; we must seek the true and spread it abroad; 
we must love men and serve them.—AMIEL. 


We wish our readers a Merry Christmas and many of them. 


TAFT AS PRESIDENT. 

In order to explain why Taft has 
been elected for President, we will 
quote what the Evening Mail for No- 
vember Ist had to say on that date: 

“Taft knows the job of govern- 
ment from top to bottom. He is a 
tried and efficient administrator, with 
an equipment in prior experience such 
as not more than two American Pres- 
idents have had. He is an upright 
public man. He has a level head. He 
has a heart open to the appeal of all 
good causes. His face is turned to- 
ward the future.” 

We trust that “the ship of state’ 
will be brought into port; that the 
cloud that has rested over this coun- 
try during the past year will be lifted, 


and that the prosperous times will re- 
turn and confidence be restored. 

In the new year issue we intend to 
publish a sketch of the newly elected 
President and give a Phrenological 
reason why he was elected President. 





THE NEW SCIENCE OF MIND. 

At the close of the year 1908 we 
desire to wish our readers the com- 
pliments of the season, and trust that 
the New Year will bring them all re- 
newed success and business oppor- 
tunities. Let us all in the New Year 
endeavor to make one convert a week, 
or, better still, one a day; then we 
shall have three hundred and sixty- 
five converts to be proud of at the end 
of the year. Multiply these by the 
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number of friends who already be- 
lieve in the truthfulness and useful- 
ness of Phrenology, and it will be 
easy to see that our ranks will stead- 
ily increase. 

We must get our friends to call the 
Science of Phrenology Balanceology, 
instead of Bumpology, and then we 
shall come nearer to the true under- 
standing of the subject. We must en- 
deavor to explain to those who do not 
know the value of Phrenology that it 
is ever new, instead of being a worn- 
out doctrine. Instead of being dead, 
it is very much alive, and men need it 
in every phase of life. We must call 
it the New Science of Life, for that 
is what it is, as it is ever. new in its 
application. 

With these thoughts in view, we 
hope to prove more drastically than 
ever that Phrenology rests on scien- 
tific data, and in our program for 
the New Year (1909) we propose to 
give our readers a series of articles 
on “The Brain, and the Application 
of Phrenology to the Study of Anat- 
omy and Physiology.” 
of articles on “The Correlation be- 
tween Psychology and Phrenology.” 
And for our agricultural friends, we 
intend to give a series of short ar- 
ticles on the experiences of persons 
who have small farms, and what they 
get out of them, besides making some 
observations on men who come under 
the public eye; also considerable im- 
portance will be given to the Science 
of Health Department. 


We trust that our friends will con- 
tinue to make inquiry for the Phreno- 
logical Journal on the news stands 
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and at the Elevated and Subway 
stations, so that the Journal may be 
given a prominent position on the 
stands. The. more prominence the 
Journal has, the more it will be circu- 
lated and read. 


SURGERY AS A CURE FOR 
DEGENERACY. 

We have from time to time brought 
to the notice of our readers many 
cases of surgery that have proved 
at once the localization theory. An- 
other important case has now been 
published which gives us a still fur- 
ther proof upon the much-doubted 
theory that certain psychological cen- 
ters have their corresponding physi- 
ological areas in the brain. More 
especially when the surgeon who per- 
formed the operation is reported in a 
Philadelphia paper to have said “that 
some moral degenerates can be mor- 
ally bettered, or even cured, by a prop- 
erly and intelligently applied surgical 
procedure. 

“This has been made possible by a 
more or less accurate practical knowl- 
edge of the location of man’s mental 
functions, a part of the system of 
phrenology, whose fundamental prin- 
ciples, widely accepted to-day, unite 
the anatomy and physiology of the 
cerebrum and cerebellum intimately 
and harmoniously. 

“Right here we should recognize 
the credit which belongs to pathology 
in determining and locating so many 
hitherto obscure cerebral functions 
and nervous phenomena.” 

What can be more conclusive for 
doubters of cerebral localization than 
this statement? . 
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In the New York Evening Mail he 
is reported as having explained the 
locality of the brain centre upon 
which he operated, which corresponds 
with the phrenological organ of con- 
scientiousness, that was disorgan- 
ized through the accident, and 
was freed from its abnormal condi- 
tion through Dr. Northrup’s opera- 
tion. 

“On Jan. 18, 1907, I mapped out 
the fissure of Rolando upon the right 
side and exposed the lower and middle 
thirds of the ascending frontal and ad- 
jacent frontal convolutions by means 
of a trephine and roggeur forceps. 

“T did not find any depressed bone 
or peculiarity of the osseous wall at 
this point. The dura, however, was 
adherent to the inner plate of the 
skull, and all three meninges were 
glued together. The cerebral cortex 
appeared normal. 

“I broke up the adhesions between 
the dura on the one hand and the ara- 
chnoid and pia on the other, stitched 
the flap of the dura lightly in place 
and closed the wound in the scalp. 

“This patient recovered from his 
operation without let or hindrance. 
He was discharged from the hospital 
two weeks later. 


“The result of this operation, up to 
the present time, has been satisfac- 
tory in every respect. The patient is 
now devoted to his wife and children, 
has drunk no whisky, and says the 
thought of taking a drink never en- 
ters his mind. 

“Two months after his operation 
he returned to the employ of the com- 
pany for which he worked before his 


downfall, has been promoted twice, 
with an increase of pay. The history 
of this case impresses me with this 
fact: The undoubted direct effect of 
the head injury on this man’s moral 
character.” 

Though many operations on the 
brain have been performed which have 
benefited the patient and proved the 
locations of certain functions, still few 
surgeons have cared, if they were 
aware of them, what the correspond- 
ence was between the brain functions 
and the mental characteristics. The 
portrait of Dr. Northrop indicates that 
he is a broad-minded operator and a 
liberal-minded experimentor. 

The Philadelphia paper gives the 
following facts of the case: 

“Surgery as a cure for moral de- 
generacy has had a remarkable dem- 
onstration in this city through an op- 
eration performed by Dr. Herbert L. 
Northrop, dean of Hahnemann Col- 
lege. 

“By a simple operation on the head, 
removing pressure on the brain, 
caused by an injury, Dr.- Northrop 
changed a man from a drunkard and 
a thief to an honest, industrious man, 


respected by his employers. 


“The patient declares that his desire 
to drink and steal has disappeared. 
For twenty-two months he has lived 
an upright life, and during that time 
he has been promoted twice by the 
company employing him. Previous 
to the operation he drank a quart of 
whisky a day, stole money from his 
employers, and was unable to keep 
work because of his degenerate 
habits. 
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“The case has just been made pub- 
lic by Dr. Northrop. The operation 
was performed twenty-two months 
ago. It was not announced to the 
medical world earlier, because Dr. 
Northrop wanted to be sure that the 
operation was successful. He wished 
to be sure that it was not merely tem- 
porary in its effect. 

“The operation has attracted wide 
attention among medical men, and is 
regarded by them as a triumph for 
surgery in criminology. Here is what 
Dr. Northrop said of the case in an 
address before members of the New 
York and Pennsylvania Homeopathic 
Association in Scranton on Thursday: 
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“‘The miracles wrought by scien- 
tific administration of drugs, the vic- 
tories over accident and disease 
achieved by surgical operation, epoch- 
making though they be in importance 
and value of results obtained, pale 
and grow dim before the science 
which will convert the sinner, cure 
the kleptomaniac, and purge man’s 
character of vice and debauchery. 

“Do not accuse me of offering 
you a picture too rosy-hued. The 
fact remains that some moral degen- 
erates can be morally bettered, or 
even cured, by a properly and intelli- 
gently applied surgical procedure.’ ” 


Correspondents. 


M. M., Brooklyn.—In reply to 
your question concerning the mental 
causes of premature gray hair, we re- 
fer you to the article on hair in an- 
other column. 
very little of the immediate cause why 
the color of the hair changes. They 
can only say that the supply of color- 
ing matter seems, from some un- 
known cause, to fail. When the hair 
turns gray suddenly, the cause is 
generally due to some special disturb- 
ance of the nervous system, like the 
loss of a friend. 

W. G. Watkinson, Victoria, B. C._— 
According to Phrenological princi- 
ples, we must realize that brain and 
mind are distinct from each other. 
If we understand that mind is 
another name for spirit, then that 
is the immortal part of man that 
lives after the mortal life has 
ceased to exist. We have some- 
times seen the statement that “Char- 
acter is the only thing we take 
with us when we pass out from this 
world.” The brain is the material 
organ through which the mind (or 


Physiologists know ~ 


spirit) acts, but when we cease to use 
the physical body, we naturally cease 
to use the brain; therefore we infer 
that the mind has no more use for the 
brain, but in life the mind manifests 
itself through the brain. Have we 
made our explanation clear to you? 
We do not hold the view as you sug- 
gest, “if the mind depends upon the 
brain during life for thought that the 
mind would be inferior to the brain, 
and that the brain becoming inactive 
in one who has ceased to live, the 
mind would also become inactive. If 
that were the case, man would, as you 
say, become purely mortal, and not 
immortal. 

DR. C. H. SHEPARD, BROOK- 

LYN. 

The Brooklyn Daily Eagle for Sat- 
urday, October 17, 1908, contained a 
letter on “The First Turkish Bath,” 
by the veteran, Charles H. Shepard, 
M.D., who says: 

To the Editor of the Brooklyn Eagle: 

Inasmuch as in last Sunday’s Eagle 
there was an article under the above 
heading, it may be well to state.a few 
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facts regarding the early history of 
the movement with which I am some- 
what familiar. 

In the early sixties there was an en- 
deavor made by M. Oscanyan, then a 
represetnative of the Turkish govern- 
ment, to establish a Turkish bath in 
New York, but though it had the in- 
dorsement of several prominent men, 
William Cullen Bryant among them, 
nothing was realized therefrom. In 
the summer of 1861 the writer ex- 
amined the “Thermotherapeutic In- 
stitute” in Boston, and found it no 
more like a genuine Turkish bath than 
is a box steam bath like a Russian 
bath. It was an effort in the right 
direction, but succeeded merely in 
utilizing heat for remedial purposes. 
Your correspondent has _ never 
claimed to be the first in this country 
to make such use of heat. William 
Penn found the aborigines doing that. 

On October 6, 1863, after many dis- 
couragements, there was opened, at 
81 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, a 
Turkish bath. In 1865, at 15 Laight 
street, Drs. Miller, Wood and Hol- 
brook opened the first one on Manhat- 
tan Island. Under the advice of this 
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firm a Turkish bath was shortly af- 
terward started in Boston, and now in 
nearly every large city in our land 
there is a bath of this kind. A few 
years after the establishment of these 
baths, a paper was read by the under- 
signed, before the Liberal Club in 
New York, explaining the advantages 
of the Turkish bath and the benefits 
that would be derived from its adop- 
tion by our people as a custom, after 
the manner of the Romans during the 
most magnificent period of their em- 
pire. After the reading of that paper 
Dr. Holbrook arose and told the audi- 
ence, among other things, that the 
first Turkish bath in this country was 
opened by the reader of the paper. 
It is of but little importance who 
opened the first Turkish bath. The 
institution itself, however, will event- 
ually prove a blessing to thousands, 
a preventive of disease, and tend to 
enrich the lives of its votaries. For 
that reason it commarids the attention 
of all who are interested in the 
progress of mankind. Yours truly, 


Cuartes H. SHeparp, M.D. 
81 Columbia Heights. 


What Phrenologists Are Doing. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF PHRENOLOGY. 

On going to press early, we have to 
announce that the December meeting 
of the above Institute will be held on 
Tuesday evening, December Ist, when 
the subject will be “The Chinese in 
America.” The lecturer, Allen Sam- 
uel Williams, has had exceptional 
experience in studying the Chi- 
nese, and expects to bring a num- 
ber with him on that evening. 

Some practical demonstrations of 
Character Reading will be given at 
the close. Stereopticon views will be 
used to illustrate the lecture. 





THE BRITISH PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY, INCORPO- 
RATED. 


The November meeting of the 
above Society consisted of an Annual 
Conference or Congress, in which a 
number of members and friends took 
part. 


On Dec. 8th, James Webb, Esq., 
lectured on “Nature and Nurture.” 
As all of Mr. Webb’s lectures are well 
prepared, we have no doubt that this 
new address was equal in quality to 
all his previous ones. 
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LecturE By Dr. Bernarp Hot- 
LANDER. 

At the monthly meeting of the 
above society held in London, Eng- 
land, on October 13th, Dr. Bernard 
Hollander delivered a lecture on 
“Medical Facts in Support of Phren- 
ology.” 

He commenced by remarkaing that 
in choosing such a title for his lec- 
ture he was really using an Irish wit- 
ticism, because Phrenology is a med- 
ical. fact. It was founded by a 
physician—Dr. F. J. Gall—and it was 
founded upon positive physiological 
evidence. Gall’s successor, Dr..J. G. 
Spurzheim, was also a medical man, 
and numerous medical men in early 
years used to investigate and support 
Phrenology. If phrenology were not 
a medical fact, it was nothing at all. 
Otherwise it remained a mere physi- 
ognomy of the skull, which might be 
based on facts or might not. Anyone 
who would take up a phrenological 
text-book of a serious nature would 
find that it bore out physiological 
principles. He regretted that among 
his colleagues of to-day, and the gen- 
eral public who took their cue from 
the medical profession, that this view 
was not generally held. For this rea- 
son he took up the subject in order to 
show those who were acquainted with 
medical science that there is no abso- 
lute disagreement between the Phren- 
ological doctrine and the knowledge 
possessed to-day of the mental func- 
tions of the brain by those who have 
made discoveries upon quite different 
lines, but who may not like to be iden- 
tified with phrenologists. Yet, all the 
same, though quite ignorant of that 
doctrine, they have come to make 
similar . discoveries confirming the 
phrenological theory. 

Phrenology says that the brain is 
the.organ with which we think and 
feel, that is to say, it is the organ of 
the mind. Medical men of to-day say 
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exactly the same thing. In fact, some 
of them would be astonished to hear 
that this was a phrenological discov- 
ery ; they claim it as one of their own. 
The first obstacle that Phrenology had 
to meet was a denial of this proposi- 
tion. Twenty years ago it was de- 
nied by the majority of medical men 
that the brain had anything to do 
with mental operations. 


If the brain is the organ of the 
mind, the natural conclusion is drawn 
that the larger the organ is the greater 
will be the mental power. But here 
we come on to difficult ground, for 
there are many investigators to-day 
who still think that a large head 
should mean large intellect, and they 
are greatly astonished to find big 
heads that are very dull, and small 
heads that are very clever. The al- 
lowance that such people do not make 
is that we not only think with the 
brain, but all our feeling and emo- 
tions are registered in that organ_as 
well. 

Admitting these principles, we 
come at once to the fact of localiza- 
tion. Gall pointed out that different 
parts of the brain have different func- 
tions; but it was not until 74 or 75. 
years afterward that the medical pro- 
fession came to recognize any division 
of function at all in the brain. During 
the past 30 years much investigation 
has been carried on independent of 
Phrenology, and it has brought out 
facts similar to those which Phrenol- 
ogists have pointed out for many 
years. So long as localization was 
not admitted, medical men refused to 
look at Gall’s discoveries. But some 
magnificent work in the histology of 
the ‘brain has been done, especially 
by Ferrier. With regard to his work 
on the motor centres in the brain, Sir 
Michael Foster said in 1897: “Yet 
that progress has left much to be de- 
sired. On the one hand, the experi- 
mental enquiries, even when they were 
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carried out with the safeguard of ad- 
equate psychical analysis of the phe- 
nomena which presented themselves, 
and this was not always the case, 
sounded a very uncertain note, and 
were not infrequently in discord with 
clinical experience.” 

Sherrington and Grinbaum, in 
1901, stated that they did not find the 
motor area to extend beyond the fis- 
sures of Rolando. 

Non-phrenological investigators, as 
Flechsig, who gives four distinct cen- 
tres, were in accord with Phrenology 
so far as they went. And Prof. Du- 
rante’s conclusion, was valuable. He 
said: “That lesions of the frontal 
lobes are nearly always accompanied 
by very grave phenomena of altered 
intelligence, which proves that the 


frontal lobes, and particularly that the 


pre-frontal, must be considered as the 
seat of the most elevated functions of 
the mind.” 

The chair was occupied by the Pres- 
ident, Mr. George Hart-Cox, and 
there was a good attendance. A num- 
ber of questions were asked at the 
close of the lecture, to which Dr. Hol- 
lander replied. 


Mr. William Cox, Phrenologist, of 
Fulham, London, England, lectured 
on October 14th at Acton, near Lon- 
don, on “Phrenology and Chracter 
Reading.” He pointed out the uner- 
ring indications which Phrenology 
gave in reading character, and showed 
how usefully it could be applied in 
home life, school life, business life, 
and professional life. There were 
about 200 people present, and all 
heartily enjoyed the lecture, as well 
as the public demonstration after- 
wards, when a lady and gentleman 
submitted their heads to be read on 
the platform. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, 


LONDON. 
Prof. D. T. Elliott, instructor and 
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phrenologist, of the Fowler Institute, - 
London, gives special attention to the 
instruction of students in Phrenology, 
by class work as well as through the 
mail. The graduates of the Institute 
meet once a month, and have debates 
on various topics of phrenological in- 
terest. Mr. Elliott lectures in and 
around London before Literary So- 
cieties. .Literature on Phrenology 
and Health subjects can be obtained 
from L. N. Fowler & Co., 4 Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London. 


OHIO STATE CONVENTION. 

The third Annual Convention of 
the Ohio State Phrenological Society, 
which was held October 15th and 
16th, at Bowerston, Ohio, was an- 
other splendid triumph of the friends 
and advocates of Phrenology. By the 
unflinching zeal and careful business 
management of its officers, a large at- 
tendance was secured, and much in- 
terest was manifested and a great deal 
of good accomplished. 

In the absence of Dr. Pratt, the 
President, Mr. Ranney, the Vice- 
President, presided, and Jos. H. Pres- 
ton, the regular Secretary, was at his 
post. An interesting program was 
carried out, and music was furnished 
by home talent. 

One worthy feature of this Con- 
vention was the attendance of Prof. 
A. L. Billman, of Carrollton, Ohio, 
who is eighty-eight years old. He 
came nearly twenty miles alone on the 
railway, and made a grand speech 
which caused quite a comment. Rev. 
W. A. Hevlow made a telling ad- 
dress, in which he testified as to what 
he owed Prof. Thomas for starting 
him and another boy in the ministry. 

The officers for the coming year are 
as follows: 

Prof.. F. M. Ranney, President; 
Prof. Jos. H. Thomas, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Prof. M. Tope, Corresponding 
Secretary; Rev. W. H. Buchanan, 
Librarian; Prof. Jos. H. Preston, 
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Treasurer; Atty. W. H. Host, Rev. > 
S. A. Corl, and Mrs. Marion G. Eng- 
lish, Executive Committee. 





Mr. J. E. Halsted, of New York, 
and Mr. D. E. Vines, of New Jersey, 
have recently become graduates of 
the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy. We extend our congratula- 
tions to both gentlemen, and trust 
they may do much good work in the 
future. 


FIELD NOTES. 


The following names are on our 
Lecture Bureau list: 

Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald is located at 
Chicago, IIl. 

Prof. William E. Youngquist is lo- 
cated at Stockholm, Sweden. 

Prof. George Morris is located at 
Portland, Ore. 

Dr. B. F. Pratt is located at Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Dr. Edwin S. Morrell, Defiance, O. 
Prof. George Markley, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Dr. D. M. King, Mantua Station, 


O. 
Dr. and Mrs. V. P. English, Cleve- 
land, O. 
Prof. N. S. Edens, Highland, Cal. 
Dr. George T. Byland, Crittenden, 


Ky. 
Prof. George Cozens, Hamilton, 
Ont., Canada. 


Prof. H. E. Corman, Rebersburg, 
Pa. 

Prof. William McLuen, Perry, Ia. 

Hon. J. J. McLaughlin, Charles 
Town, W. Va. 

Prof. J. G. Scott, Sterling, Col. 

Prof. J. H. Thomas, Massilon, O. 

Dr. J. M. Peebles, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Dr. C. B. Lyman, Rockford, IIl. 

Prof. M. Tope, Bowerston, O. 

James Webb, Esq., Leyton, Eng. 

George Hart-Cox, Esq., London. 

Prof, William Cox, London. 

Prof. Otto Hatry, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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W. Va. 
Prof. 
Prof. 
Prof. 
Prof. 

phia. ; 
Prof. J. E. Halsted, New York. 
Prof. D. E. Vines, New Jersey. 
Miss J. A. Fowler, New York City. 
Persons desiring lecturers for their 

various localities should communicate 
with the Phrenological Journal under 

the Lecture Bureau Department, 24 

East 22nd Street, New York. 


O. H. Williams, New York. 
C. J. Stewart, Beckley, 


Sekiryushi, Japan. 

E. F. Bacon, Oneonta, N. Y. 
D. T. Elliott, London, Eng. 
Wm. M. Engel, Philadel- 





WEDNESDAY MORNING 
TALKS. 
Miss Fowler will resume her 
Wednesday Morning Talks begin- 
ning Jan. 6th, 1909. The topic for 
the month will be, “How Phrenology 
Can Aid in Increasing Our Various 
Kinds of Memory,” such as Memory 
of Words, Names, Dates, Sounds, 





Events, Colors, Places, Objects, 
Forms and Outlines. 
VOCATION BUREAU. 


We have on our books at present 
the name of a Credit and Confidential 
Man, aged 31, whom we can thor- 
oughly recommend. He has had a 
good general and special education, 
as well as experience in taking the 
initiative, and is capable of handling 
any business matter in a diplomatic 
manner. He is reliable, energetic, ac- 
tive, conscientious, and has remark- 
able endurance, as well as ability to 
look into a business and straighten 
out its field of action. Such a man 
as we now recommend would make a 
valuable addition to any business re- 
quiring expert knowledge and expe- 
rience. Address 24 East 22nd Street, 
New York City, care of Phrenolog- 
ical Journal. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO, was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


Fowler & Wells. Aer 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of 


the business, or in its general management. 


payable to the order of 


All remittances should be madg¢ 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 








== 





The Subscription Price of the PurEno.ocicaL 
JOURNAL AND RENOLOGICAL MaGaZziIne is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


Money, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on New 
—, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters are re- 
quired to Register Letters whenever requested to do so. 
Silver or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 
PoctageStam: will be received for fractional parts 
of a do The larger stamps es: they 
should never be stuck to the ietiees, am should always 
a eco in coe inns is, not torn apart. 
t-office address can 7 ‘made by giving 
ine hange as ae as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be-received the first of the 
preceeding month. € 
Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and give 
name and full address every time you write. 
Al ers should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person eonnected with the office. 
= this ‘eed only can prompt and careful attention be 


"hen teel Periodical, Chart, Etc., may be or- 
dered — this office at Publishers’ prices. 4 
ts W: for the PuREwoLoeroat. JOURNAL 
sudionr Kook Pu lications to whom liberal terms will 
ven. 








CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“The Phrenological Era,” Bow-. 


erston, O.—This magazine is increas- 
ing in size and interest every month, 
and a number of good half-tones have 
recently graced its pages. Mr. M. 
Tope, the editor, is up-to-date, and is 
anxious to do all in his power to make 
Phrenology understood, appreciated 
and accepted by all right thinking 
men and women. 

“The Club Woman’s Weekly,” 
New York City—The last number 
for October contains a greeting from 
the New York State Federation Pres- 
ident. 


“The Character Builder,” Salt Lake 
City, Utah.—This is a Home-Culture 
Journal for everyone. 

“The Ohio Architect and Builder,” 
Cleveland, O.—This magazine is got- 
ten up on heavy plate paper through- 
out; hence its many beautiful illustra- 
tions show up well and are highly ef- 
fective. 


“New England Homestead,” Spring- 
field, Mass.—This is a weekly that 
treats on agriculture, and contains 
many hints on making old apple trees 
pay, on the cultivation of fruit, and 
on the raising of stock. 


“Osteopathic Health,” Chicago, IIl. . 


—Speaks of the promptness with 
which Osteopathy cures disease with- 
out drugs. 


“Magazine on Phrenology,” Tokyo, 
Japan.—This is a new magazine which 
has just been brought out in Tokyo, 
Japan, that is edited by Mr. Sekiryu- 
shi. We are glad that an interest is 
being awakekned in far away Japan, 
and, judging from the interest that 
many clever Japanese have taken in 
our work, we are gratified that there 
should at last come to us this maga- 
zine on Phrenology, printed entirely 
in the Japanese language. 

“Farm and Home,” Springfield, 
Mass.—This is a favorite magazine 
which interests a very large propor- 
tion of the readers of the United 
States. 
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Publishers’ Department. 


REVIEWS. 


“THE FIRELESS COOKER.” 

How to make it. 

How to use it. 

What to cook. 

By Caroline D. Lovewell, Frances 
D. Whittemore, Hannah W. Lyon. 

Published by The Home Publishing 
Co., Topeka, Kansas. Price, $1.00. 

It is a trite but true saying, that 
there is nothing new under the sun. 
This applies to the subject under 
consideration, the Fireless Cooker. 
Automatic cooking boxes were in 
general use among the Hebrews near- 
ly 2,000 years ago and early writers 
refer to “the Jews who a day before 
the Sabbath put their viands hot into 
- the cooking boxes, the pots being 
covered with napkins and wrapped 
about with hay, so that they may have 
warm food on the Sabbath.” 

The principle of the Modern Fire- 
less Cooker is the same as in olden 
. times, but the apparatus has been 
greatly improved and one would 
hardly recognize in the once crude 
box, the present handsome piece of 
furniture and that which no house- 
hold should be without. 

The book mentioned above (over 
200 pages) tells all about it and forms 
most fascinating reading to “the 
woman who would make the best use 
of all her time, who would secure the 
greatest results with the most eco- 
nomical outlay of energy, and who 
prepares the daily food.” The prin- 
ciple upon which the fireless cooker is 
based is “the conservation of heat. 
When food is heated to the boiling 
point and xept at that temperature or 
a little below for a certain length of 
time by placing it under conditions 
where the heat cannot escape, the food 
is bound to cook.” 


To show the scope of the book we 
give some of the foods mentioned in 
the contents. In each case minute di- 
rections how to cook them are given: 
Bread, cake, cereals, custards, deés- 
serts and puddings, escalloped foods, 
fish, fruits, game, poultry, meats, veg- 
etables, pies, soups, canned fruits, 
etc. 


It is the most up-to-date and ex- 
haustive book on the Fireless Cooker 
and its work that has been published. 


“Woman.” By Bernard S. Tal- 
mey, M.D. Published by The Prac- 
titioners’ Pub. Co., New York. Price 
$3.00. 

The writer of this book is certainly 
a genius, for he has written over 
ninety chapters on the Anatomy, 
Physiology, Pathology, Psychology 
and Morality of Woman, and has 
treated her in an altogether new light. 
Other books have been written about 
Woman, but-no one has ever under- 
taken to write on this subject in just 
his style. He has evidently studied 
the opinions of hundreds of writers 
of all countries, and afterwards given 
his own opinion concerning the differ- 
ent phases of his subject. He cer- 


‘tainly should have the credit of origi- 


nality in dealing with such a subject. 

Such a subject in the past has re- 
ceived but passing attention by most 
of our medical writers, but as a gyn- 
aecologist the feminine emotions have 
particularly appealed to the author’s 
reflection. Upon the correct judg- 


ment of the physician, which in the 
case of women must be reached after 
the most careful psychological analy- 
sis of the sexual life, depends the hap- 
piness of the family. 

The. writer claims no originality 
for presenting such a work, but to 
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our mind his originality consists in 
suitably compiling the thoughts and 
ideas in such a readable form. The 
original ideas are all more or less sub- 
jective. 

The book is printed on beautiful pa- 
per, and contains about twenty-five 
diagrams. It is a book that is suited 
to physicians and students of Medi- 
cine and Jurisprudence. 

“Lectures on the Elementary 
Psychology of Feeling and Atten- 
tion.” By Edward Bradford Titche- 
nor. Published by the Macmillan Co., 
New York. Price, $1.40. 

This volume is from the clever pen 
of one of Columbia’s professors, and 
consists of eight lectures which were 
given during his tenure of office as 
lecturer on Psychology. 

Professor Titchenor is well known 
as a writer on Psychology, as he has 
already written one work on “An 
Outline of Psychology,” another on 
“A Primer of Psychology,” two vol- 
umes on “Experiments, Psychology 
Qualitative,” and two volumes on 
“Psychology Quantitative.” 

In his lecture on “Sensation and Its 
Attributes,” the Professor states that 
“The system of Psychology rests upon 
a threefold foundation: the doctrine 
of sensation and image, the element- 
ary doctrine of feeling, and the doc- 
trine of attention.” The writer fur- 
ther states that “Our viéws of sensa- 
tion, of feeling, and of attention de- 
termine, if we are logical, the whole 
further course of our Psychological 
thought and exposition.” That, 
“Where systems differ by anything 
more than relative emphasis and ful- 
ness of treatment, their differences 
invariably lead us back to the consid- 
eration of these fundamental doc- 
trines. It is, therefore, more than im- 
portant,” the writer truly says, “that 
the student of psychology have a firm 
grasp of the issues involved and a 
comprehensive knowledge of the rel- 
evant facts.” 


Some of the topics of the eight lec- 
tures are on Sensation and its Attri- 
butes; Sensation and Affection; At- 
tention as Sensatory Clearness; The 
Laws of Attention: I; The Laws of 
Attention: II; and Affection and At- 
tention. 

The notes on each lecture are very 
complete and helpful, and occupy 
considerable space at the end of the 


In the last lecture the writer hum- 
bly says: “We know so very little 
of the subject of these Lectures and 
the work that we have found to do 
will take so long in the doing!” But 
he encourages patient toil because of 
all the objects of human inquiry mind 
is the most baffling and the most com- 
plex; that we must expect that the 
systems of to-day may have only an 
historical interest for the next gen- 
eration, and that the experimental 
methods will presently solve the prob- 
lem of feeling and sensation.” The 
volume is fine printed, and to students 
and others it will probably sell well. 

“Babes Unborn,” by Rev. G. W. 
Savory. Published by The Order of 
the Orange Blossoms, Claremont, 
Los Angeles County, Cal. Price, 25 
cents. 

The writer of this little booklet of 
69 pages is much interested in mar- 
riage reforms, and has written the 
above-named brochure with the ob- 
ject of presenting the subject of the 
duties of parents to all husbands and 
wives. In his Dedication he asys: 
“To the only noblemen of earth, the 
fathers of families, I beg to inscribe 
this little book as an attorney ‘re- 
tained’ by those who would like to be 
—and to their wives more than to 
them. They are our kings and queens 
in dignity and honor. They are our 
true aristocrats and millionaires— 
‘every. child is worth a million’—and 
I wish I could grasp the hand of every 
one of them, and help them feel their 
true worth as co-creators with God.” 
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Wherever G. W. Savory’s books 
are read, there is generally a call for 
more. 

“Spiritualism: The Open Door to 
the Unseen Universe.” By James 
Robertson. Published by L. N. Fow- 
ler & Co., London, and Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York. Price, $2.00. 

This work is the thirty years of 
Personal Observation and Expe- 
rience Concerning Intercourse be- 
tween the Material and Spiritual 
Worlds. 

Mr. J. J. Morse, the editor of The 
Two Worlds, has written an appre- 
ciative Preface, in which he states 
that the material of this volume ap- 
peared originally in the columns of 
the above-named paper, and takes 
pleasure in commending the record 
of his friend’s valuable experiences. 

The writer of the book gives as his 
opinion that the future life is a sub- 
ject which certainly concerns every 
one, and if there is to be found evi- 
dence which transfers our knowledge 
of it from the domain of speculation 
to that of certainty, it is purely a 
duty to submit such evidence to the 
inspection of all. 

The book contains some thirty 
chapters, which are full of evidences 
and experiences from the year 1876, 
and mentions all the well-known Eng- 
lish writers and speakers on the sub- 
ject. 

Chapter XIX recounts some “Re- 
markable Communications ;” another 
is on “Further Public Testimony,” in 
which he refers to T. C. Hall, Wil- 
liam Howitt, Dr. Elliotson, Mr. 
Stead, and others. 

It is printed in large type, and is 
written in an interesting and easy 
style. Including the appendix, it is a 
book of some 400 pages. 

“The Conquest of Cancer.” By C. 


W. Saleeby, M.D., F.R.S. (Edin.). 
Published by Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
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333-341 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Price, $1.75. 

This subject is treated in a compre- 
hensive way, it being an account of 
the principles and practice hitherto of 
the treatment of malignant growths 
by specific or cancrotoxic ferments. 
The writer discusses at length what he 
believes will, in its full fruition, prove 
to be one of the most remarkable and 
valuable discoveries ever made by the 
genius of man. He says it is of im- 
mediate value because it already in- 
volves, in some degree at any rate, 
the relief of the most terrible and 
common of incurable diseases against 
which hitherto the knife alone has 
generally been of any avail—and that 
desperate remedy itself almost inva- 
riably outwitted at last. But even 
this. discovery would not be of such 
universal interest, he thinks, were it 
not- for the many facts of great sig- 
nificance which have attended it—facts 
which, quite apart from the humani- 
tarian question, bear upon the gen- 
eral principles of progress, both as re- 
gards science and as regards society. 

The writer has given us a condensa- 
tion of the subject under three parts. 
Part I is the theoretical aspect; Part 
II the practical; Part III the socio- 
logical. The first part the writer ad- 
dresses more to the members of his 
own profession; the second part 
treats more upon the result of theo- 
ries previously tried; while the third 
part treats upon conditions of prog- 
ress and the value of faith in science, 
and the value of love in science. 

The book is well written, and should 
meet a long-felt want. That it is 
comprehensive, as we have said, is 
borne out by the fact that it contains 
three hundred and sixty-one well-filled 
out pages. It is printed on good 
paper, and is neatly bound. 

In Chapter VII the writer gives 
the immediate causes of cancer, which 
contains some valuable hints to one 
and all. 
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McCLINTONS 


~~. SOA P —2 
Made from the Ash of Plants and Pure Vegetable Oils 


‘“*IT IS NATURE’S SOAP.’’—Professor Kirk. 
UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS 
From Among Thousands Received 

Lord MAYO writes, ordering a sppply of Hibernia Shaving Soap: ‘‘I find it an excel- 
lent soap; it does not irritate the skin. You can make use of this letter if you like, 
as few people are aware that so good a soap is made in Ireland.’ 

AN AUTHORESS writes: ‘‘1 am delighted with your Soap,-it seems like liquid-velvet, 
so soft and bland. It removes dirt very quickly, with a most svothing effect.’’ 

Dr. CHEVASSE, the famous maternity doctor, says in his book ‘‘ Advice to a Mother’’ 
‘“*McClinton’s is the ‘ very best’ Soap for washing a new- -born infant. It ‘never 
causes smarting,’ and it is suitable for cleansing the ‘most sensitive skins whether 
infantile or adult." 


Hibernia Shaving Stick, - . . 25 Cents 
Hibernia Shaving Soap, : - - 30 Cents 
Hibernia Toilet Soap, per cake. - . 25 Cents 


MCCLINTONS 


DONAGHMORE, TYRONE, IRELAND 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 EAST 22nd STREET, NEW YORK 


A Perfect Fountain Pen Means Periect Comfort 
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The Self- Filling “POST” Fountain Pen 


The most simPp/e, 
reliable, and durable 
fountain pen on the 
. market. Can be filled 
Ky, and cleaned in an in- 
P stant without soiling 
the hands. The ink 
does not leak or be- ,\ 
come coagulated but & 
flows freely and evenly 
down to the last drop. 
It has no soft rubber 
sac to rot from the acid 
which al] inks c aaane, 
The “** Po lar’’ $3.00 No **The Elite”’ with wide gold bands $5.00 
© 2, ie Popular”’ with narrow gold bands $4.00 No. 5, ‘‘The Bankers * $5. 
No. 3, “The Elite”™ $4.00 No. 3 **The Bankers’’ with extra wide gold bands $6.00 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22nd St., New York. 
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S's The Dr. CO. Sabler Sanitarium | 
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This Sanitarium. (.arge, new addition, modern in every 
rticular,) is roomy, homeiike, free from all institutional 
eatures and erected with especial reference to the care 
and treatment of MENTAL, NERVOUS and FUNC- 
TIONAL. DISORDERS by the PHYSIOLOGICAL 
‘METHOD EXCLUSIVELY. . 

Large verandas, cheerful, sunny rooms, and sun parlors, 
are features of this place. 

Physicians and friends who have mental and nervous 
patients whom they desire to place in an institution having 
ithe principles of home and family life, non-restraint, and 

faving tried ali other methods of treatment without suc- 
cess, should inquire into the merits of this Sanitarium. 
NO INSANE CASES RECEIVED. 


Write for circular, 
“THE Dr. C. 0. SAHLER SANITARIUM 
KINGSTON-ON-HUDSON, N. ¥. 





Or, My Jolly Friend’s Secret, by 
Dio Lewis, M. D. One vol. 12 
| mo., 407 pp. “$1.50, 6s. 


Of all Dr. Lewis’ works this contains 
most of his peculiar style—jolly, quaint, 
terse, plucky, strong, and sensible.’ His 
perfect familiarity with the subject ,of di- 
gestion renders all use of technicality and 
subterfuge quite unnecessary.’ He 
grasps the subject with the familiarity 
and ease of one who has spent a lifetime 
in its study. 

“Our Digestion” treats each and every 
part of the digestive machinery, and dis- 
cusses foods, drinks, and all the other 
elements and conditions of ‘‘My Jolly 
Friend's Secret,” 
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rSanitarium 


Dr. Shepard’s 


81683 Columbia Heights 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


g 


An attractive, quiet home for the 
treatment of Rheumatism, Malaria, 
Neuralgia, etc. A specialty is made 
of . Turkish, Russian, Roman’ and 
Electric Baths and Massage, together 
with. Hygienic Diet. 

CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M. D. 








DR. SHEPARD’S 








TURKISH. BATHS.: 
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